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the king declared that, as he was willing to promise to observe the
old statutes, so his subjects should be content to contain them-
selves within the laws of their forefathers, without enlarging
them by new explanations or additions. The flat refusal of the
king to suffer his prerogative to be curtailed by law prompted
Sir Edward Coke to hit upon the happy idea that the two houses
should join in a Petition of Right1 to the king for the redress
of their particular grievances. Such petitions had been used
by individuals in the past, when they felt that the sovereign had
exercised his prerogative to override the law, and merely sought
permission for the petitioners to enjoy the benefit of the law.
The Petition of Right emanating from parliament, however,
was intended to go farther and to declare what the law was, as
well as to secure for individuals the benefit of it. The king was
deterred from a speedy dissolution only by his financial needs
and by the knowledge that the majority of the house of lords
sided with his opponents, In vain he attempted ambiguous and
evasive answers to the Petition, for both houses requested a clear
and satisfactory answer, and in the end the king assented in the
style, Soil dwit fait come e$t desird.2 The Petition, 'concerning
divers rights and liberties of the subjects', begins with a recital
of the statutes alleged to have been broken and of the grievances
for which redress was now provided. It then proceeds to ask:
(i) that no man hereafter should be compelled to make any gift,
loan, benevolence, tax, or such like charge, without common
consent by act of parliament; (2) that no free man should be
imprisoned or detained without cause shown; (3) that soldiers
and mariners should not be billeted upon private individuals
against their will; and (4) that commissions for proceeding by
martial law should not be issued in the future.3
Previous to the royal assent to the Petition, the commons had
been careful to consult the lords at every stage* and together the
two houses had prevailed- Thenceforth the commons rashly
attempted to stand alone, and made no effort to secure the
co-operation of the upper house. After the failure, under Went-
worth's leadership, to embody in a bill such a compromise as
would both satisfy the king and safeguard the liberty of the sub-
ject, Eliot had recovered the ascendancy he had exercised over
1 The two best modern studies arc Rclf, op, cit., and E. R. Adair, *The Petition
of Right*, History, v. 99*103,                 * Lords' Journal^ iii. 843-4.
3 S, R. Gardiner, Constitutional Documents (1906), pp. 66-70.